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SUMMER,   1968 


THE  1968  ANNUAL  MEETING.  .  .  . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Soci- 
ety was  held  in  the  First  Parish  Church, 
Concord,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  July  13,  1968. 
It  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.m.,  by 
the  president,  Reginald  L.  Cook.  A  word  of 
welcome  was  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Concord  Board  of  Selectmen,  Francis  Moulton 
Jr.  The  minutes  of  the  1967  meeting  were 
accepted  as  printed  in  the  Summer,  1967 
BULLETIN.   The  Treasurer  gave  the  follow- 
ing report : 


On  hand  July  6,  1967 
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$3,528.00 


$1,249. 

,00 

Dues 

Back  copies 

Life  memberships 

Luncheon 

Gift 

$1,488, 

166. 

1,500. 

124. 

25. 

,00 
,00 
,00 
,00 

,00 

$3,303.00 


On  hand  June  21,  1968 


$5,582.00 


A  motion  thanking  Samuel  Wellman  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  his  continued  genero- 
sity to  the  society  in  donating  bronze 
plaques  to  mark  appropriate  Thoreau  sites 


Site   of  Thoreau's  .. 
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was  unanimously  adopted.  The  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  (Mrs.  Caleb  Wheeler, 
Russell  Ready,  and  John  Broderick,  chair- 
man) was  presented  by  Mr.  Ready  and  the 
following  slate  was  declared  elected:  presi- 
dent, Henry  Beetle  Hough;  president-elect, 
Charles  Anderson;  vice-president,  Robert 
Needham;  secretary-treasurer,  Walter  Harding 
— all  for  terms  of  one  year;  and  Mrs.  Caleb 
Wheeler  and  Robert  Wild  for  three-year  terms 
on  the  executive  committee. 

The  presidential  address,  "West  of  Walden," 
was  delivered  by  Reginald  Cook,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Hal  Borland  speaking  on  "Lost 
Birthright."  Luncheon  was  followed  by  a 
question  and  answer  perio-i.  In  the  afternoon 
a  tour  of  Concord  gardens  was  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Edmund  Fenn  and  of  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery  by  Robert  Needham.  At  4  p.m.  the 
new  plaque,  donated  by  Samuel  Wellman, 
marking  the  site  of  the  cairn  at  Walden 
Pond  was  dedicated.   A  box  supper  was 
served  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  at  six.  At  the 
evening  meeting  Mary  Fenn  gave  an  illustrat- 
ed lecture  entitled  "A  Walk  with  Thoreau" 
and  slides  submitted  in  the  kodachrome  con- 
test were  shown  and  the  prizewinners  an- 
nounced— first  prize  to  Frank  Bramley  for 
a  photograph  of  ferns;  second  prize  to 
Frank  Bramley  for  a  photograph  of  a  stone 
wall  and  winter  landscape;  and  third  prize 
to  Alexandra  Krastin  for  a  photograph  of  a 
kitten.  All  were  accompanied  by  appropriate 
quotations  from  Thoreau.  An  exhibition  of 
wild  ferns,  prepared  by  Mary  Gale  Fenn, was 
displayed  at  the  meetings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
on  Friday  evening,  it  was  agreed  that  in 
the  future  nominations  for  officers  should 
be  made  only  from  the  membership  list  of 
the  society;  that  the  nominating  committee 
should  be  composed  of  three  members  of  the 
executive  committee  selected  by  the  presi- 
dent; that  arrangements  be  made  for  a  climb 
of  Mount  Wachusett  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
1969  annual  meeting;  and  that  the  1969 
photography  contest  be  devoted  to  pictures 
of  the  cairn  at  Walden  Pond  over  the  years. 


THOREAU,  NEW  MEXICO  by  Barbara  Anderson 

A  few  miles  east  of  the  continental  di- 
vide in  west  central  New  Mexico  is  a  commu- 
nity called  Thoreau.  The  famous  Route  66, 
now  Interstate  40,  passes  by  it,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  passes  through  it.  To  the 
appropriately  informed  traveler  the  sight 
of  that  name  in  large  letters  on  a  road  sign 
in  the  high  plateau  country  of  the  south- 
western United  States  is  an  incongruity 
that  astounds.  Locally,  the  name  is  pro- 
nounced "Tha-roo',"  almost  shortened  to 
"Threw."  From  my  first  casual  queries  as 
to  how  the  community  got  its  name,  the 
only  information  I  could  get  was  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  had  been  named  for  the  New 
England  philosopher-naturalist,  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  But  I  was  intrigued  with  the  idea 
of  who,  in  the  raw  days  of  the  New  Mexico 
Territory,  had  the  background  for  wanting 
to  choose  such  a  name.  All  I  could  picture 
was  some  railroad  workman,  sitting  under  a 
pinon  tree,  eating  his  lunch,  and  perusing 
his  copy  of  V/alden. 

My  first  clues  came  from  the  books  of 
Frank  McNitt:  The  Indian  Traders  and  Richard 
Wetherill.  Anasazi.  Indeed,  I  followed  all 
his  leads  and  may  not  have  any  information 
that  he  did  not  have,  although  I  spent  time 
in  the  Gallup  and  Albuquerque  libraries  on 
my  own  and  am  using  the  information  for  a 
different  purpose. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  now 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  was 
completed  across  what  is  now  northern  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  in  the  early  1880 's.  In 
1892  two  brothers  from  Michigan  bought  from 
the  railroad  some  land  in  the  Zuni  Mountains 
south  of  the  tracks  and  started  a  lumber 
company.  They  had  a  shipping  point  on  the 
railroad  and  gave  it  their  name,  Mitchell. 
This  business  was  not  successful,  and  within 
a  few  years  the  brothers  left.  In  1899  a 
correspondent  for  the  Albuquerque  Daily 
Citizen  took  a  trip  through  the  western 
part  of  the  territory  and  reported  in  the 
December  23,  1899  issue  that  the  railroad 
had  reclaimed  the  land  sold  to  the  Mitchells 
and  ".  .  .  after  making  such  a  good  thing 
out  of  them,  .  .  .  recently  changed  the 
name  of  the  station  from  'Mitchell'  to  the 
present  unpronounceable  foreign  appendage." 
The  correspondent  apparently  did  not  take 
into  account  the  company  which  had  taken 
over  the  shipping  facilities  at  Mitchell. 
A  study  of  this  company,  The  Hyde  Exploring 
Expedition,  provides  plausible  clues  as  to 
how,  at  this  time,  Henry  David  Thoreau 
arrived  at  a  southwestern  destination,  if 
in  name  only. 

The  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  was  organ- 
ized in  1896  by  Richard  '.v'etherill  of  Mancos, 
Colorado,  and  Talbot  and  Fred  Hyde,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  City.  V/etherill  was  one  of  a  family 


of  several  brothers  whose  Quaker  father  had 
come  from  Pennsylvania  and  homesteaded  in 
the  Four-Corners  area.  In  1888  he  had  dis- 
covered Cliff  Palace,  one  of  the  prehistoric 
Indian  ruins  in  what  is  now  Mesa  Verde  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Hydes  were  two  of  many 
easterners  who  in  the  l890*s  came  out  to 
stay  at  the  7/etherill  ranch  and  visit  various 
southwestern  archeological  sites  with  one 
of  the  Wetherill  brothers  as  guide.  The 
Hydes  were  heirs  to  the  Babbitt  Soap  Co. 
fortune,  makers  of  Bab-C.  Fred,  at  least, 
had  attended  Harvard,  although  he  never 
graduated.  After  one  or  more  summer  visits, 
Talbot  married  and  remained  in  New  York  to 
run  the  family  business.  Fred  returned  to 
the  Southwest  many  times  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  often  staying  for  long  periods. 
In  1896  the  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  was 
formed  to  finance  the  excavation  of  another 
ruin  which  Richard  had  discovered,  Pueblo 
Bonito  in  Chaco  Canyon,  south  of  Mesa  Verde 
and  north  of  the  railroad.  Talbot  sent  money 
from  New  York.  Richard  moved  his  family  to 
Chaco  and  opened  a  store  for  trading  with 
the  Navajo  Indians  of  the  area.  The  excava- 
tion was  carried  on  over  a  period  of  years. 
Fred  expanded  the  business  to  include  other 
stores  and  wholesale  transactions  in  Indian 
products.  Until  1902  the  business  was  large 
enough  to  require  three  warehouses  and  a 
store  at  their  railroad  shipping  point, 
Thoreau. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  Fred  Hyde  or  Richard  Wetherill  chose 
this  name.  It  might  at  first  seem  that  Fred 
Hyde  with  his  dreamy,  aloof  personality  and 
Harvard  background  must  have  done  it.  But 
one  cannot  ignore  the  possibility  that 
Richard  '.'/etherill  made  the  choice.  At  the 
very  least,  he  understood  what  the  news- 
paper correspondent  apparently  did  not — to 
whom  the  name  belonged.  Both  Frank  McNitt 
in  his  Richard  "tf etherill.  Anasazi  and  Joseph 
Schmedding  in  his  memoirs,  Cowboy  and  Indian 
Trader,  discuss  at  some  length  the  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  books  which  came  regularly 
to  the  Wetherill  ranch  at  Chaco.  Schmedding 
talks  of  the  reading  done  by  all  hands,  of 
the  discussions  they  had,  and  of  how  much 
they  knew  about  what  was  going  on  in  the 
outside  world.  Although  a  man  of  little 
schooling,  Wetherill  was  well  read,  and  his 
library  covered  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  Hyde  Exploring  Expedition  dissolved 
around  1903.  Others  took  over  the  excava- 
tion of  Pueblo  Bonito,  but  Richard  Wetherill 
continued  to  operate  his  store  and  ranch 
until  he  met  with  a  violent  and  unnecessary 
death  in  1910.  Joseph  Schmedding  had  this 
to  say  about  the  town  where  he  took  the 
train  when  he  left  the  Southwest  about  1907: 
"Thoreau,  bearing  the  name  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can nature  lover  and  essayist,  lay  sprawled 
in  all  its  unredeemed  ugliness  beneath  a 


flawless  sky,  surrounded,  but  unaffected, 
by  sublime  grandeur  of  scenery.  ..." 
(p.  261). 

Thoreau  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  since 
then  but  never  again  changed  its  name. 
Many  well-known  people  got  off  the  train 
over  the  years  and  made  the  40-mile  trip  to 
Chaco.  From  time  to  time  the  lumber  business 
in  the  Zuni  Mountains  has  revived  and  caused 
an  increase  in  activity.  Various  way  sta- 
tions on  the  railroad  had  their  days  of 
prosperity,  but  gradually  Gallup,  near  the 
western  border  of  the  territory,  drew  the 
business  and  the  population,  and  a  town 
named  for  a  long-forgotten  station  agent 
with  an  ugly  name  became  the  county  seat 
and  a  striving  railhead  which  calls  itself 
"The  Indian  Capital  of  the  World."   "Such 
is  the  poverty  of  our  nomenclature. "(1) 

I  cannot  claim  familiarity  with  the 
Thoreau  of  today  except  by  sight.  It  is 
still  surrounded  by  a  "sublime  grandeur  of 
scenery" — red  sandstone  cliffs  for  a  back- 
drop and  imposing  Mt.  Taylor  to  the  east. 
After  near  non-existence  in  the  1940's,  it 
is  now  sprawled  in  a  manner  of  which  even 
Joseph  Schmedding  could  hardly  have  con- 
ceivei.  Besides  the  new  public  school, 
there  is  also  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Boarding  School.  There  is  a  pumping  station 
on  an  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  pipeline. 
There  is  a  sawmill.  It  is  still  the  gate- 
way to  what  is  now  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monument.  The  old  Santa  Fe  station  building 
is  still  there,  but  it  is  not  even  a  whistle 
stop  any  more.  From  the  highway  one  sees 
some  unsavory  bars  and  a  gas  station  or  two. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  "unredeemed  ugliness"  and 
much  progress.  Concord  and  some  of  its  neigh- 
boring towns  would  fit  nicely  between  the 
pumping  station  and  the  cliffs,  but  in  New 
Mexico  it  is  all  open  to  one  sweeping  view. 

Even  though  I  have  satisfied  myself  as 
to  who  named  Thoreau,  I  would  still  like  to 
know  why.  Granted  that  Henry  David  Thoreau 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  southwesterly 
direction.  Granted  that  he  had  an  interest 
in  Indians.  Granted  that  he  was  talented 
at  combining  unlike  things.  Granted  that 
the  namer  was  familiar  with  and  undoubtedly 
admired  the  works  of  the  author.  Still, 
why,  standing  in  that  spot,  even  75  years 
ago,  did  he  think  of  Thoreau  and  decide  to 
connect  him  with  this  bit  of  New  Mexico? 
Fascinating  as  it  would  be,  this  is  some- 
thing we  will  probably  never  know  except 
as  we  make  conjectures  and  answer  the 
question  as  to  why  he  is  read  in  Japan,  or 
India,  or  Finland,  or  anywhere  else. 

One  also  wonders  what  Thoreau  would  think 
of  his  namesake  town.  He  probably  would  not 
like  the  20th  century  on  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion any  better  than  he  would  like  it  any- 
where else.  If  it  is  like  Navajo  communities 
that  I  know  better,  Thoreau's  activities  are 


a  conglomerate  of  only-in-Navajoland  and 
pure  suburbia.  Henry  would  find  the  same 
thing  true  in  1968  as  Schmedding  did  in 
1907,  the  same  thing  true  in  New  Mexico  as 
he  found  in  New  England — that  a  flawless 
sky  does  not  necessarily  make  men's  thoughts 
"clearer,  fresher,  and  more  ethereal, "(2) 
that  broad  views  do  not  make  our  understand- 
ing "more  comprehensive  and  broader, "(3) 
nor  do  matchless  cliffs  make  "our  intellect 
generally  on  a  grander  scale. "(4)  Still,  he 
would  find  many  trying  to  stretch  their 
horizons  beyond  their  elbows,  and,  for  sure, 
he  would  meet  Joe  Polis  many  times  over.  If 
he  were  willing  to  accept  an  automobile  as 
basic  equipment  along  with  his  jacket  and 
his  hat,  he  might  find  the  Southwest  one  of 
the  easier  places  in  our  country  to  get 
"far  from  mankind  and  election  day. "(5) 
Footnotes 

(1)  Thoreau,  Henry  David,  Walden,  New  York, 
1937,  177. 

(2)  Thoreau,  Henry  David,  "Walking,"  New 
York,  1937,  612. 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Thoreau,    Henry  David,    Allegash  and  East 
Branch.    New  York,    1937,    529. 
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THOREAU  AMONG   THE  NUDISTS   by  William  White 

A  bibliographer,    if  his  aim  is   to  be 
complete,    should  not   make  moral   judgements: 
he  must   list   everything.    He  might  well  be 
allowed   critical   judgements   and    leave  out 
items   of  absolutely  no  redeeming  value.    For 
example,    in  my  own  quarterly  bibliographies 
in  the  Walt  Whitman  Review  I   include  every- 
thing by  or  about  Whitman   I   can  find;   and 
I'm  sure  the   same  is  true  for  The  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin.    Thus  when   I  happened  to 
find   David  Ohlson's    "Some  Thoughts   About   the 
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Self:  Walt  Whitman"  and  Thomas  D.  Austin's 
■"Thoreau,  the  First  Hippie"  in  a  magazine 
called  ANKH,  Vol.  I,  No.  4,  Spring  Quarter 
196S,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  list  the  Whit- 
man in  WWR  and  send  Walter  Harding  the  Thor- 
eau for  TSB. 

However,  I  cannot  resist  commenting  that 
ANKH  is  a  nudist  magazine,  published  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Elysium,  Inc.  Both  articles  are 
serious,  well-written,  and  contain  quotations 
from  Whitman  and  Thoreau  to  show  that  their 
subjects  had  something  to  say  which  hippies 
and  nudists  may  well  find  of  interest.  They 
reveal  little  new  and  their  scholarly  value 
is  negligible.  Too,  not  many  libraries  out- 
side of  nudist  colonies  subscribe  to  ANKH. 

In  the  interest  of  completeness,  both  pie- 
ces should  be  listed.  But  how  many  students 
of  Whitman  and  Thoreau  would  wish  to  read 
quotations  from  Walden  and  Leaves  of  Grass 
on  pages  full  of  pictures,  in  full  color, 
of  men  and  women  stark  naked.  The  nude 
reproductions  are  distracting,  to  say  the 
least;  there  are  no  cut-lines,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  photographs  and 
the  text  is  certainly  tenuous.   So  is  one 
justified  in  ignoring  articles  from  AHKH  on 
moral  grounds?  I  think  not. 

If  the  reader  is  told  that  the  magazine 
is  a  nudist  publication,  this  should  be 
sufficient  warning  to  a  researcher,  who  may 
then  decide  if  he  wishes  amusement  instead 
of  elucidation  of  the  text. 

THE  COVE  NAMES  OF  WALDEN  by  Peveril  Meigs 

I  asked  a  well-informed  Concordian  if  he 
knew  the  names  of  the  coves  on  Walden  Pond. 
He  replied,  "I  thought  there  was  only  one 
cove  on  Walden."  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  five  coves,  and  no  one  knows  their  names. 
When  Thoreau  said,  "With  the  knowledge  of  the 
name  comes  a  distincter  knowledge  of  the 
thing, "(1)  I  think  he  was  referring  only  to 
plants,  not  to  coves.  It  takes  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  research  in  his  Journal  and 
in  the  field  to  know  just  what  Thoreau 
called  each  cove.  I  have  put  the  results  of 
my  study  on  a  map  for  this  Bulletin. 

The  cove  that  everybody  knows  about  is 
Thoreau's  Cove,  near  Thoreau's  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  pond.  Even  Thoreau  called 
it  "my  cove,"  saying  on  December  21,  1855, 
"Walden  is  skimmed  over,  all  but  an  acre, 
in  my  cove. "(2) 

The  cove  on  the  west  Thoreau  called  Ice 
Fort  Cove (3)  or  Ice  Heap  Cove. (4)  He  was 
impressed  by  a  mound  of  ice  which  a  specu- 
lator had  cut  from  Walden  in  the  winter  of 
1846-1847  and  stacked  on  shore  in  a  pile  six 
or  seven  rods  square  (about  100  feet)  and 
35  feet  high.  "At  first  it  looked  like  a 
vast  blue  fort  or  Valhalla  .  .  .  ."A 
hundred  Irishmen  came  every  day  by  railroad 
to  work  on  the  ice  and  build  the  fort. (5) 
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There  is  only  one  cove  by  the  railroari  with 
enough  level  land  near  it  to  support  a  fort 
of  that  size. 

Long  Cove  must  have  been  the  cove  nearest 
the  railroad.  The  railroad  runs  along  its 
entire  head.  Thcreau  was  measuring  snow 
along  the  railroad  and  the  ice  on  Walden  when 
he  said,  "The  thickness  of  the  ice  on  Walden 
in  the  long  cove  on  the  south  side,  about 
five  rods  from  shore,  where  the  water  is 
nineteen  and  a  half  feet  deep,  is  just  twenty 
six  inches,  about  one  foot  being  snow  ice. 
In  the  middle  it  was  twenty-four  and  a 
quarter  on  the  11th.  It  is  the  same  there  now 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  then  twenty-six  in 
the  long  cove."  While  he  was  measuring,  he 
said,  "The  air  is  filled  with  large,  moist 
snowflakes,  of  the  star  form,  which  are 
rapidly  concealing  the  very  few  bare  spots 
on  the  railroad  embankment. "(6) 

The  other  two  coves,  Deep  Cove  and  Little 
Cove,  were  both  mentioned  in  one  sentence. 
"Young  Haywood  told  me  that  the  trout  which 
he  caught  in  Walden  was  twenty-seven  inches 
long  and  weighed  five  pounds,  but  was  thin, 
not  in  good  condition.  (He  saw  another.) 
It  was  in  the  little  cove  between  the  deep 
one  an-*  the  railroad. "(7) 

The  Deep  Cove  was  mentioned  by  Thoreau 
more  than  any  other,  and  always  south  of 


the  pond.  In  March  i860  when  he  was  making 
an  afternoon  trip  from  Concord  to  Walden 
and  Goose  Pond,  he  said,  "There  is  still 
perhaps  a  half-acre  of  ice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  south  bay  of  Walden. "(8)  Today 
most  every  year  ice  lasts  longer  at  the 
back  of  Deep  Cove  than  elsewhere  on  the 
pond.  I  noticed  on  March  27,  1968,  that  the 
ice  on  Little  Cove  was  mostly  broken  up,  and 
the  ice  on  Deep  Cove  was  mostly  intact.  At 

-the  same  time,  the  only  snow  around  Walden 
was  about  100  square  feet  on  the  beach  in 
back  of  Deep  Cove  (known  as  Fisherman* s 

.Beach  today. ) 

The  other  observations  made  by  Thoreau 
on  the  ice  in  winter  confirm  the  location 
of  Deep  Cove.  At  the  beginning  of  winter 
Thoreau  said,  "The  portion  of  the  pond 
which  was  last  frozen  is  a  thinner  and  darker 
ice  stretching  about  across  the  middle  from 
southeast  to  northwest,  i.e.,  from  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Deep  Cove  to  nearly  midway  between 
the  Ice-Fort  Cove  Cape. "(9)  At  the  end  of 
winter  he  said,  "Walden  is  melting  apace. 
It  has  a  canal  two  rods  wide  along  the 
northerly  side  and  west  end,  wider  at  the 
east  end,  yet,  after  running  round  from  west 
to  east,  it  does  not  keep  the  south  shore, 
but  crosses  in  front  of  the  deep  cove  in  a 
broad  crack  to  where  it  started,  by  the  ice 


ground. "(10)  I  have  observed  both  these 
conditions  from  Deep  Cove  and  its  shoulder. 

The  only  two  coves  which  Gleason  calls 
by  name  are  South  East  Cove  (Deep  Cove  of 
Thoreau)  and  Thoreau's  Cove. (11) 

Aside  from  coves,  Thoreau  gave  lovely 
descriptive  names  to  the  shores  of  Walden, 
which  he  lists  according  to  the  principal 
points  of  the  compass.  "The  beautiful  varied 
shores  of  Walden, — the  western  indented  with 
deep  bays,  the  bold  northern  shore,  the 
gracefully  sweeping  curves  of  the  eastern, 
and  above  all  the  beautifully  scalloped 
southern  shore,  where  successive  capes  over- 
lap each  other  and  suggest  unexplored  coves 
in  between. "(12) 

Thoreau  is  a  poet,  among  other  things. 
He  defined  himself,  unconsciously,  when  he 
wrote,  "The  mass  of  men  are  very  unpoetic, 
yet  that  Adam  that  names  things  is  always 
a  poet.  The  boor  is  ready  to  accept  the 
name  the  poet  gives. "(13)  Speaking  as  a  boor, 
I  accept  the  names  that  Thoreau  has  given  to 
the  coves. 
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(8)  Journal.   XIII,    198,   March  17,    i860. 

(9)  Journal.    IX,    190-1,    Dec.    19,    I856. 
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(13)  Journal,   V,    347,   July  30,    1853. 

ANTON  K0VAR  by  Frank  A.    Bramley 

This   long  time  member,    avid   follower  of 
Henry  Thoreau,    and   friend   of  fellow  Thoreau- 
vians,    resides   in    Arlington,   Massachusetts, 
where  for  many  years  he   has  taught  music   in 
the  public   schools.    The   friend  of  many  chil- 
dren and   sometime  students   in  his   classes, 
he  will   be   long   remembered  by  parents   and 
students  alike   for  his  matchless   ability  to 
train  very  young   children  to  perform  credit- 
ably in   orchestra  and   ensemble.    In  the 
yearly  exercises   in  the  Arlington   school 
auditorium  his   students  perform  much  to  his 
credit. 

Anton  was  present  with  Roland  Robbins 
when  the  site  of  Thoreau's   cabin  was   dug  up 
to   confirm  its   location  on  the   shores  of 


Walden  Pond.    He  has  usually  been  present 
on  the  many  occasions  when  local   Thoreau- 
vians   have   climbed  Mt.   Monadnock  or  in 
other  ways    emulated  Henry.   Anton's   library 
reflects  his   interest  and  it    contains  more 
than  125   different   editions  of  Wal den  plus 
many  another  item  of  memorabilia.    He  is 
ever  ready  to  go  walking,    botanizing,    boat- 
ing or  mountain   climbing  and  to  accompany 
his  friends   on  outings  where  there  may  be 
discussions  and    emulation   of  the   habits   of 
Henry. 

Anton  will  soon  retire   from  his   school 
teaching   duties  and   hopes  to  continue   his 
music   by  providing  private  lessons   for 
children  on  the  violin.    His  habits   and  hob- 
bies  have   enriched  many  of  us,    both  young 
and   old. 

A  SOUTHERN  MATRON  LOOKS  AT  THOREAU 

Mary  Boykln  Chesnut,  who  lived  at  Mulberry  Plan- 
tation, just  outside  Camden,  South  Carolina,  made 
the  following  entry  in  her  diary  for  November  28, 
1861: 

"On  one  side  Mrs.   Stowe,  Greeley,  Thoreau,  Emerson, 
Sumner.     They  live  in  nice  New  England  hemes,   clean, 
sweet-smelling,   shut  up  in  libraries,  writing  books 
which  ease  their  hearts  of  their  bitterness  against 
us.  What   self-denial  they  do  practice  is  to  tell 
John  Brown  to  come  down  here  and  cut  our  throats  in 
Christ's  name.  Now  consider  what  I  have  seen  of  my 
mother's  life,  my  grandmother' 3,  my  mother-in-law's 
....  They  do  not  preach  and  teach  hate  as  a  gos- 
pel, and  the  sacred  duty  of  murder  and  insurrection; 
but  they  strive  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these 
Africans  in  every  particular.  They  set  them  the  ex- 
ample of  a  perfect  life,  a  life  of  utter  self-abnega- 
tion. Think  of  these  holy  New  Englanders  forced  to 
have  a  Negro  village  walk  through  their  houses  when- 
ever they  see  fit,  dirty,   slatternly,   idle,   ill-smel- 
ling by  nature.  These  women  I  love.    .    .  hate  slavery 
worse  than  Mrs.   Stowe  does.  Book-making.    .    .  is  an 
easier  way  to  be  a  saint  than  martyrdom  down  here, 
doing  unpleasant  duty  among  the  Negroes  with  no  re- 
ward but  the  throat  of  John  Brown  hanging  like  a 
drawn  sword  over  your  head  in  this  world,  and  threats 
of  what  is  to  come  to  you  from  blacken  devils  in  the 
next . " 

—A  DIARY  FROM  DIXIE,  ed.  by  Ben  Ames  Williams. 
Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin,   1949.   p.  163. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  for  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  State,  devoted 
the  major  portion  of  his  Independence  Day  speech  on 
"The  Consent  of  the  Governed"  at  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Foundation  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  July 
4,  1968,  to  a  denunciation  of  Thoreau's  theory  of 
civil  disobedience,  concluding  that   "Giving  full  and 
sympathetic  weight  to  Thoreau's  plea  for  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual,  no  society  of  consent  could  live 
according  to  Thoreau's  principle,  and  no  other  society 
would  care  enough  about  the  rights  of  a  non-conformist 
to  consider  it."  Apparently  Thoreau  is  turning  out 
to  be  a  bit  more  potent  than  the  administration  real- 
ized when  they  issued  a  stanp  in  his  honor  just  last 
year. 

"He  is  the  true  artist  who's  life  is  his  material." 
— HDT 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
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Herbert  Cahoon  has  recently  informed  us  that  the 
typewritten  transcripts  of  and  notes  on  Thoreau's 
"Extracts  relative  to  the  Indians"  (11  volumes)  made 
by  Professor  Arthur  E.  Christy  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who  died  in  194-6,  are  on  deposit  at  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library  where  they  may  be  consulted  by 
scholars.  The  library  also  has  a  typewritten  copy 
of  an  M.A.  theis  by  Phyllis  Arlow-  Thoreau  and  the 
American  Indians  (New  York,  Wagner  College,  1967). 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Chellis  of  VJellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
and  George  H.  Pride  of  Weston,  Mass.,  have  become 
life  members  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  Life  member- 
ship in  the  Thoreau  Society  is  fifty  dollars. 

Vladimir  Munoz  (Casilla  1605,  Central,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  S.A.)  is  organizing  an  Amigos  de  Henry 
David  Thoreau  en  America  del  Sur.  Interested  Tho- 
reauvians  in  SouthAmerica  are  urged  to  get  in  touch 
with  him. 

J.S.Canner  &  Co.  of  Boston  recently  sold  a  first 
edition  of  Twain' s  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN  in  which  Hugh 
Walpole,  the  British  novelist,  has  written,  "It 
[HUCK  FINN]  is  one  of  my  six  favorites  in  American 
literature,  the  other  five  being  'Leaves  of  Grass, 
'Hou.e  of  Seven  Gables,'  'Walden,'  'The  Autocrat,' 
and  Emily  Dickinson's  poetryl" 

Can  anyone  tell  us 
when  the  well-known 
crayon  portrait  of 
Thoreau  by  Samuel  W. 
Rowse  first  appeared 
in  print? 

LINN'S  WEEKLY 
STAMP  NEWS  for  March 
25 ,  1968,  announced 
that  the  1967  Thoreau 
stamp  had  won  its 
20th  annual  design 
derby  for  the  worst 
stamp  design  of  the 
year.  In  fact,  it 
received  a  heavier 
negative  vote  than 
any  other  stamp  in 
the  20  years  of  the 
derby. 

The  July  7,  1968 
issue  of  GRIT  (Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.)  fea- 
tures a  "shad-o- 
graph"  cartoon  of 
Thoreau. 

The  June  28,  1968 
issue  of  TIME  divides 
many  of  the  famous 
into  those  who  have 
"soul"  and  those  who 
are  "straight."  Tho- 
reau lands  in  the 
"soul"  column}  Emerson,  in  the  "straight." 

Despite  the  unpopularity  of  the  design  of  the 
Thoreau  stamp,  the  Post  Office  Department  statis- 
tics reveal  that  there  were  more  Thoreau  "first 
day  covers"  ordered  than  for  any  other  "famous  man" 
stamp  issued  in  1967.  A  total  of  696,789  Thoreau 
first  day  covers  were  processed  by  the  Concord  Post 
Office. 

Alexander  Kern  (State  Univ.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa),  who  is  editing  Thoreau's  "Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh" essay  for  the  new  Princeton  University  Press 
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"I'll  bet  this  guy  weighs  more  than  Gandhi 
and  Thoreau  put  together." 

Drawing  by  D.    Fradon; 
(5)1968  The  New  Yorker  Magazine,    Inc. 


edition  asks  if  anyone  can  help  him  locate  Thoreau's 
second  draft  of  that  manuscript.     The  first  and 
third  drafts  are  in  the  Huntington  Library,  but  the 
second  draft  seems  to  have  disappeared.     According 
to  the  records  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
it  was  sold  to  a  Walter  M.  Hill.     Does  anyone  hap- 
pen to  recognize  his  name,  know  whether  he  is  still 
living,  or  what  happened  to  the  manuscripts  in  his 
possession? 

We  understand  that  after  the  recent  "revolution" 
in  French  universities,  the  English  study  room  at 
the  University  of  Lyon  was  renamed  "Salle  Thoreau" 
and  a  pool  of  water  in  the  university  quadrangle 
became  known  as  "Walden  Pond." 

Even  Ann  Landers   (in  her  column  for  June  27,1968) 
quoted  Thoreau  on  a  "different  drummer" — though  she 
neglected  to  say  that  it  was  Thoreau  she  was  quot- 
ing. 

According  to  Madeleine  B.    Stern's  LOUISA  MAY  AL- 
COTT   (New  York,  1952,   p.   330),  Miss  Alcott's  "The 
Fnilosopher's  Wooing"  is  based  upon  an  incident  in 
the   career  of  Thoreau.     However  we  have  been  unable 
to  track  down  "The  Philosopher's  Wooing."     Can  any- 
one tell  us  where  it  is  published,  or,  if  unpublished, 
where  its  manuscript  is? 

According  to  George  Painter  in  PROUST:  THE  EARLY 
YEARS   (Boston:    Little,  Brown,   1959,   p.    389),    "A  few 

days  before  Antoine 
Bibesco's  return  to 
Paris  in  the  second 
week  of  March  [1903] 
Proust  met  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Polignac,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  since 
August  1901.    ...  He 
was  pained  to  learn 
that  she  had  just  com- 
pleted a  French  render- 
ing of  Thoreau's  Wal- 
den  TFootnote :    Ex- 
tract s  from  it  appear- 
ed in  the  Renaissance 
Latine  of  15  January 
1904  over  the  Prin- 
cesse's  maiden  name, 
W.  Singer. ],  which  he 
and  Antoine  had  planned 
to  translate  together 
in  the  early  days  of 
their  friendship:    'it 
took  me  back  to  the  de- 
licious time  of  our 
meeting, '   he  told  An- 
toine,   'and  to  hopes 
which  since  then  have 
not  entirely  been  re- 
alized."1 


"The  fate  of  the   coun- 
try does  not    depend  on 
how  you  vote  at   the  polls... it   does  not   de- 
pend  on  what  kind  of  paper  you  drop   in  the 
the  ballot-box  once  a  year,    but   on  what 
kind   of  man  you  drop   from  your  chamber  into 
the   street   every  morning."  — HDT   "Slavery  in 
Massachusetts." 

"How  can  we  expect  a  harvest   of  thought 
who   have  not   had  a   seed-time  of  character?" 
--HDT  Journal,    7  August  1854. 

"We   live  but  a  fraction   of  our  lives." 

— HDT 


